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the way, that Mr. Comyn had some dealings with as far as 
fifty pounds, which it wasn't just convenient to him to pay 
the minute the merchant axed it of him; so he gave him 
his I U. and his word of honour that it should be set- 
tled in a few months. Well, Sir, the other agreed to wait 
that time; but no sooner was the master set out for home, 
than a letter came after him demanding immediate pay- 
ment, which, of coorse, couldn't be. An 1 what does my 
fine marcbant do, Sir, but sends down two bailiffs from 
Limerick to arrest Mr. Comyn. Well, down they came, 
sure, spying about the house, and walking up to the door 
as bouid as if it was only to chapel they wor going ; but 
I'll be bound it's glad they wor to get back to Limerick 
agin with whole bones and empty pockets, just what they 
deserved. This, to be sure, was a great disappointment to 
the fat Englishman, that in his ignorance had no idea at 
all why a bailiff wouldn't be let arrest a man when he had 
the papers right ; but, I suppose, he thought they sowld 
nim, for on the morning after who should walk into the 
yard at Scotland Lodge but the Englishman and the bai- 
liffs; and, bedad, before any one could prevent it, the 
masther was a prisoner, not but that the yard was full, an' 
the min wicked enough, but Mr. Comyn wouldn't let a 
hair of their heads be" touched; and they all knew by the 
twinkle ov his eye that he had a rod in pickle himself for 
the Englishman— and sure so he had, an' this was the way 
he managed it. He paid the bill at once wid that bank- 
bill he's afther giving us, and the Englishman was mighty 
thankful, and all that, making excuses, and all that kind of 
stuff; but the masther cut him short by telling him he had 
no anger whatever agin him, and to prove it, invited him 
to dine with him that day, which you may guess the Eng- 
lishman didn't refuse. So a parcel of the regular hard- 
goers wor gother from all sides, and .Docthor Lee dhressed 
up to be at the dinner too; and between them all they 
kept the Englishman in chat, till they made the crathur 
as dhrunk as ever a man 'ud wish to be— not, indeed, 
without the help of some docthor's stuny to make him 
the quieter. Well, Sir, as soon as they had him in that 
condition, the Docthor, and the men he chose to be with 
him, dhressed themselves as I tould you, and carried him 
down on a door to the iittle skiff they had ready for the 
thrick, and away they made for Sthraw Island, and sure 
you know what luck they had there. 

" As he finished telling me the story he had reached the 
skif£ where the rest were waiting for him. Giving me a 
crown, as he said, for my trouble, and a hearty shake- 
hands, he jumped into the boot, and wished me good 
morning. I made home to the praties, and as Winny 
was always uppermost in my thoughts, to present her 
with the crown-piece I got, and relate this strange story 
to her. 

" Well, when the party arrived in Clare on the opposite 
coast, the English cove began to smell Ireland once more ; 
and as he walked from the beach toward Peter's house, 
"where the 'Docthor" was "inveigling 'him again, for the 
purpose of ridiculing him on the late thrick, he addressed 
the chiet saymg, that this New York had the greatest re- 
semblance to some part of Ireland, e and has not that gate 
opposite some likeness to Mr, Comyn's house .?' whose 
uame he had scarce mentioned, when he saw the very 
man himself coming down the avenue; and the blachies 
once more getting the use of their tongues, welcomed him 
to Scotland Lodge, and laughed most immoderately at 
him. As thunderstruck as he was upon Straw Island 
when he awoke there, he appeared twice more so now, 
and fancied himself really beset by dealers in the * Uach 
art: Peter soon roused him out of his reverie, by wish- 
ing him 'good morning,' and showing the bill which he 
thought was m the possession of the chief; but when they 
landed m Clare, /Doctor' Lee sent it on by one of the 
party, while he himself accompanied their dupe, As soon 
js the English merchant recovered, and found himself in 
Ire and once more, he demanded back the extorted bill 
St W atened t0 prosecute in case of non-payment 
When he thus spoke, the voices of the entire parti joined 
lepeatmg in the most solemn manner, Remember the 
path. The other immediately cried, 'For heaven's sake, 
Jet me escape from your hands, and I faithfully promise 
taiorgive all.' So talstos him at hi* word, the/ alltfe- 



parted in peace, and neither tale nor tidings were hesmi 
of the broad fat Englishman since. The latter part of the 
story I have been told by one of the party, whom I met 
by chance upon the island many years after." 

Old Paurick having concluded, he relit his pipe, and we 
commenced our journey homewards, at times half carrv- 
ing our fair companions, on account of the dangerous de- 
clivity and roughness of parts of the path, while they in 
return mainly contributed to shorten the walk by the 
sweet songs of our native land to which, ever and anon 
they gave utterance at our request. * 

We proposed to visit upon the following morning the 
Ruins of the Seven Churches, which, In my humble esti- 
mation, rank foremost as specimens of the old and pure 
Gothic structure; and if it be pleasing to you, I shall 
give you a description at some future period. 

Galway. Tambouhgi, 



THE EXECUTION OF A BANDIT. 

(TRANSLATED PROM THE FRENCH.) 

The. morning of the day fixed for the execution ot 
Guiseppe and his party, dawned dark and gloomy, black 
heavy masses of clouds hung about the sun, and almost 
intercepted his light, the rain had fallen during the night 
in torrents, and had now settled into a thick and dingy 
haze, which almost resembled a palpable veil of darkness 
spread over the earth, a light wind swept fitfully along, 
and hurried with it the autumnal leaves that lay strewn 
around; the prison in which Guiseppe was confined, was 
a square building with; turrets rising at each angle, the 
windows were small and were strongly secured both inside 
and outside with iron bars, the gallows was in front as in 
our modern prisons, and the ropes hung down and were 
drifted about by the wind, as if waiting for their prey; be- 
fore the front entrance, two sentinals paced with a slow 
and measured step. 

i( I can't think,'* said one of them, " what the mischiet 
that woman can want, that has been hanging about this 
place ever since nightfall, once or twice. I had a mind to 
level my musket at her/ 1 

" Oh," replied the other, "some poor creature who has 
never seen an execution, and doesn't like to let so fine an 
opportunity pass, or it may be, as she seems to be in tears, 
some relative of the prisoners, may-be, one of their wives, 
— but see, she' approaches, I'll ask her her business,'* 

It was Juliett, her face was tinged with a death-like 
paleness, the tears chased each, other down her wan and 
care-worn features ; she at once intimated to the centina), 
that she was the wife of Guiseppe, and that she hoped to 
be admitted to see him, for the last time. 

It was now near the hour appointed for the execution, 
crowds of people were beginning to assemble, the soldiers 
were drawn up before the prison, it was apprehended that 
a rescue would have been attempted, there were nine oi 
the gang, besides their leader, Guiseppe ; it was settled 
that the nine should be first executed, and that Guiseppe 
should remain till last, as if to add to his torments, by 
obliging him to witness the sufferings of his companions; 
accordingly they were brought forward closely pinioned, 
and still retaining their dogged fierceness of look.— 
Things were soon arranged, and without much struggling, 
their spirits passed into eternity. 

Guiseppe now alone remained; more anxiety was ma- 
nifested by the crowd, all were anxious to get a sight ot 
the man, whose name had so often struck terror to their 
hearts ; he came forward slowly and fearlessly. Juliett hung 
about his neck, she was the only object that seemed to 
affect him. v Soon as he appeared, there was a half sup- 
pressed murmur of' horror: among the crowd ; he gazed 
around him with a scoul of the most fiendish malignity 
his countenance had assumed an unearthly ferocity, as it 
hurling defiance at all around him. i( Juliett," said he, 
with a slight tremor in his voice—" farewell ; mine has been 
a life of guilt, fearful, horrible guilt ; these hands are stain-* 
ed with the blood of hundreds,— 'tis now too late to^ re- 
pent,— a few moments: and my soul shall be burning in a 
lake of fire,— I am too deeply dyed in sin to expect mercy— 
but, Juliett, (here a tear stood for a moment in his eye, 
but instantly disppeaved as if frightoiedi back hy his ma* 
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tisage/) little thought I, that such would be my disgraceful • from your grasp, you cannot follow me where I am going.* 1 

end; I had determined to have changed my course of life, j All was now arranged, he fell, he struggled desperately 
but death has overtaken me, — farewell, Juliett, we never j for a few moments, as if grappling with death himself, his 
meet again.— And now, 1 ' said he, turning to the soldiers, limbs gradually relaxed, there was one convulsive start, 
and assuming his wonted fierceness, u dogs, lead on, I fear , and all was still. At this moment a horseman was seen 
you not, I am too familiar with death to dread him now. I urging on at his utmost speed, — pardon, pardon, was 
Oh, if I had a hundred of you in the open plain, with j shouted through the crowd; instantly the body was cut 
but half the number of my faithful band, Id soon make the down, but it was too late, the spirit of Guiseppe was gone 
earth red with your blood; bind me close, 1*11 soon be freed i — there remained nothing but a lump of lifeless clay. 




DUNBRODY ABBEY. 



This ancient and venerable pile, anciently called Dum- | 
brothy, situated at Port St. Mary, once a small town near ! 
the confluence of the Rivers Barrow and Swire, (now i 
Suir,) is a lasting monument of Monastic greatness : but 
the pealing anthem, and the swelling choir, have died away 
in the distance on the stream of time, and the " daws'' j 
with important clamour, claim it as their abode ; " sic 
transit gloria mundi." I remember when at school, visit- 
ing this ancient pile, and I will never forget the awe 
which the grandeur of its stupendous arches and gloomy 
cells imposed on me: the entrance is on the north side, 
and a winding staircase brings you to the top of the 
northern wing, over whose broad wall you may walk in 
safety to the body of the building, which is ascended by 
stairs of cut stone, till you arrive at the turrets; some are 
bold enough to stand on their giddy heights, and some 
years ago, a Mr. Gordon of Arthurstown, in attempting 
the feat, fell to the ground, and was killed on the spot. 

Ware informs us that this abbey was dependent on St. 
Mary's abbey at Dublin ; Dugdale, on the other hand, 
calls it a cell to the abbey of Bildewas in England. These 
opinions, though apparently opposite, are not without 
some share of truth, for Jungelin says it had a depend- 
ance on St. Marys, and it also paid a certain yearly ac- 
knowledgment to the Abbey of Bildewas, in token of its 
ancient dependance, Neither of these authors agree any 
better as to the time or circumstances of its foundation. 
it was founded, according to Ware's Monastereologia, in 



the year 1182, A.D. byHervaeus de Montemarisco. Du 
Chesne makes the founder, de Montmorency, marshal to 
Henry II., and seneschal of the earl of Pembroke's lands; 
he further says, that this founder became a monk himself 
in the said abbey, and was buried there. 

The Monasticon, vol. 2, page 1027, acquaints us, that 
Hervasus de Montemarisco, gave to the abbey of Bilde- 
was, the lands of Ardfithein and Corsnorgop, with their 
dependences, provided that they should build an abbey 
at Dumbrothy, or St. Mary's Port in Ireland, and for 
that purpose gave them the lands of Dumbrothy, on the 
further condition of their having a sanctuary in the Ab- 
bey for all malefactors that should fly thither, which Ed- 
ward the III. confirmed. The charters in the Monasticon 
mention all these particulars, viz. the bishop of Ossory 
and a bishop of Wexford, signed the charter of founda- 
tion, whence it may be concluded, that it passed in Ire- 
land and not in England ; therefore Ware's opinfon seems 
the more probable, did not those charters expressly make 
out, that the donation was made to the abbey oi' Bilde- 
was in England, and not to that of St. Mary's Dublin : 
Jungelin agrees in this foundation, which he dates 1171, 
A.D. or, 1175. Another difficulty occurs by Flatsburg 
asserting that the founder returning into England, became 
a monk in the abbey of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury, 
which Mons du Chesne denies in his geneology of the 
house ot l Montmorency. 

The" principal benefactors to this abbey, are, firsl^ 



